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THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  FEBRUARY. 

Pale  is  the  February  sky. 

And  brief  the  midday's  sunny  hours; 
The  wind-swept  forest  stems  to  sigh 

For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day, 
Not  even  when  the  Summer  broods 

O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array, 
Or  Autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 


For  this  chill  season   now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  round,  the  morn- 

When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Our  glorious  Washington  was  born ! 


Amid  the  wreck  of  thrones  shall  live 
Unmarrcd,  undimmed,  our  hero's  fame, 

And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honors  to  his  name. 

— Bryant. 


WORDS   OF  WASHINGTON. 


For  Use  on  His  Birthday. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  person  of  every 
description  to  contribute  to  his  country's  welfare. 

*  *     * 

Let  us  impart  all  the  blessings  we  possess,  or 
ask  for  ourselves,  to  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. 

*  *     * 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
efifective  means  of  preserving  peace. 

There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely   lost,    by    the    reputation    of    weakness. 

*  *     * 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence the  jealousy  of  a   free  people  ought  to  be 

constantly  awake. 

*  *     * 

Every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country    from    the    rest    should    be    indignantly 

frowned  upon. 

*  *     * 

Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  who  wishes 
to  remain  indebted  for  the  defense  of  his  own 
person  and  property  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery, 
and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making  one  gen- 
erous   effort    to    repay    the    debt    of    honor    and 

gratitude? 

*  *     * 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire,  conscience. 

LINCOLN. 


By  Brand  Whitlock. 

"On  the  arch  down  at  Washington  Square 
there  is  a  sentence  of  Washington's  of  which  I 
like  to  think,  'Let  us  here  erect  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  may  repair.'  It  is  a 
standard  which  to  be  effective  must  be  erected 
in  the  life  of  each  citizen,  and  no  one  can  erect 
it  there  but  himself.  In  no  citizen  did  it  ever 
attain  such  beautiful  and  symmetrical  propor- 
tions as  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

"Once  in  a  foreign  city,  by  some  strange 
chance,  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  penny  in  the 
street  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  those  pennies 
that  bear  Lincoln's  head.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
no  more  significant  medallion  could  have  been 
made  in  Lincoln's  honor.  And  looking  at  it  and 
thinking  of  its  implications,  the  thought  of  home 
and  all  that  it  brought  up,  the  thought  of  all  the 
hands  through  which  it  had  passed — the  hands  of 
workmen,  the  hands  of  little  children,  the  hands 
of  beggars  even,  hard  hands  and  gnarled  hands, 
and  honest  hands,  the  hands  of  mine  own  people 
— it  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  made  precious 
by  the  patina  of  democracy,  and  1  thought  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  lieautiful  and  sig- 
nificant than  that  Lincoln's  noble  head  should 
ha\e  been  engraved  on  our  smallest  coin,  a  token 
of  our  universal  daily  need  in  hands  that  humlily 
break  the  bread  their  toil  has  earned.  The  head 
to  me  somewhat  palpably  wore  the  people's  love 
like  purple  bays — the  love  of  all  those  common 
people  whom  he  so  wisely  loved  and  bore  in 
sorrow  in  his  mighty  heart. 

"In  him,  as  I  have  tried  to  say,  the  .\merican 
ideal  was  most  perfectly  exemplified,  and  it  was 
exemplified  in  him  because  after  the  illusions  of 
life  had  gone  he  retained  his  ideals  and  his  faith 
in  them.     It  was  thus  exemplifi.ed  in  him  because. 


in  addition  to  his  wisdom,  his  patience,  his  gen- 
tleness, his  hope,  and  his  faith,  he  had  that  other 
American  quality  oi  humor,  which  saved  him  in 
every  situation,  and  1iy  American  humor  I  mean 
that  instinctive  sense  of  human  values  that  en- 
ables one  to  see  all  things,  or  most  things,  in 
their  proper  relations,  and  so  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  ideal." 

■ — From    a    speech    reported    in    the    Xew    York 
Times. 

THE  GREAT  COMPANION. 

The  American  Ijook  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly 
W.  R.  Thayer's  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay." 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  more  read- 
able biography,  for  the  two  volumes  are  filled 
with  excerpts  from  the  diaries  and  personal  let- 
ters of  one  of  our  most  versatile  and  human  pub- 
lic men. 

Engrossing  as  the  story  is,  as  a  record  of  Mr. 
Hay's  achievements  in  letters  and  diplomacy  and 
statecraft,  it,  after  all,  seems  to  center  around 
the  fact  that  he  was  Lincoln's  secretary  and  com- 
panion during  the  four  momentous  years  of  the 
civil  war. 

"When  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to  ^^'ashington 
in  1861  to  be  inaugurated  as  President,"  says  Mr. 
Thayer,  "he  took  with  him  as  secretaries  two 
young  men  from  Springfield,  Illinois — John  G. 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  The  latter  had  graduated 
at  Brown  LTniversity  three  years  before  with  a 
reputation  for  literary  talents.  He  had  a  quick 
observation,  an  alert  and  curious  mind,  and  a 
winning  nature.  His  sense  of  humor  was  keen, 
and  he  showed,  even  at  the  age  of  twent3--two, 
poise  and  reasonableness  which  stood  by  him 
through  life. 

"For  four  years  John  Hay  was  Lincoln's  daily 
companion.  He  lived  in  the  White  House.  He 
not  only  helped  Nicolay  to  conduct  the  official 
correspondence,  but  he  shared  the  President's 
confidences.  For  amusement,  when  the  rush  of 
his  work  did  not  prevent  him,  he  kept  a  diary, 
and  this  diary  is  the  most  intimate  record — a 
series  of  snap-shots — of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
posterity  can  ever  have.  It  contains  Lincoln's 
words  jotted  down  at  the  moment;  his  opinions 
ori  men  and  events  confided  freelj'  to  his  A'oung 
secretary;  his  oddities  and  humorous  character- 
istics as  well  as  his  noble  qualities,  sketched  by  a 
sympathetic  hand." 

It  was  Gilder  who  said  that  "amid  all  his  trials, 
Lincoln  had  one  compensation  in  the  \Miite 
House — John  Kay."  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retarj^  read  Shakespeare  together.  Thej'  visited 
the  theater.  There  was  a  strong  bond  of  sj-m- 
pathy  between  the  youtli  of  education  and  refine- 
ment and  the  "Backwoods  Jupiter."  Often  the 
careworn  President  would  get  out  of  bed  and 
come  into  the  office  in  his  night  clothes  to  read  a 
particularly  choice  bit  he  had  discovered  in 
Hood  or  Nasebj'  or  Artemus  Ward. 

"What  a  man  it  is."  says  the  Secretar.v  on 
.\pril  30th,  1864.  "Occupied  all  day  with  matters 
of  vast  moment,  deeply  anxious  about  the  fate  of 
the  greatest  army  of  the  world,  with  his  own 
plans  and  future  hanging  on  the  events  of  the 
passing  hour,  he  yet  has  such  a  wealth  of  simple 
bonhommie  and  good  fellowship  that  he  gets  out 
of  bed  and  perambulates  the  house  in  his  shirt 
to  find  us,  that  we  may  share  with  him  the  fun 
of   poor   Hood's   queer   little   conceits." 

"The  .Ancient,"  "Tlie  Tycoon,"  were  some  of 
the  nicknames  invented  by  the  irreverent  young 
Secretary',  who  was  hy  no  means  blinded  to  Lin- 
coln's true  worth  by  too  much  familiarity,  as  the 
following  entry  shows : 


August  7,  1S63 — '"Tlic  Tycoon  is  in  fine  whack. 
I  have  rarely  seen  him  more  serene  and  busy. 
He  is  managing  this  war,  the  draft,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  planning  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union, 
all  at  once.  I  never  knew  with  what  a  tyrannous 
authority  he  rules  the  Cabinet  till  now.  The 
mt)st  important  things  be  decides,  and  there  is  no 
cavil.  I  am  growing  more  convinced  that  the 
good  of  the  country  absolutely  demands  that  he 
should  be  kept  where  be  is  till  this  thing  is  over. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  country  so  wise,  so 
gentle  and  so  firm." 

Of  the  19th  of  November,  1865,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Hay  writes : 

"In  the  morning  I  got  a  beast  and  rode  out 
with  the  President  and  suite  to  the  cemetery  in 
procession.  The  procession  formed  itself  in  an 
orphanly  sort  of  way,  and  moved  out  with  very 
little  help  from  anybody;  and  after  a  little 
delay  ^Ir.  Everett  took  his  place  on  the  stand, — • 
and  Mr.  Stockton  made  a  prayer  which  thought 
it  was  an  oration, — and  Mr.  Everett  spoke  as  he 
always  does,  perfectly ;  and  the  President,  in  a 
firm,  free  way,  with  more  grace  than  is  his  wont, 
said  his  half-dozen  lines  of  consecration, — and 
the  music  wailed  and  we  went  home  through 
crowded   and   cheering   streets." 

The  one  American  speech  destined  to  immor- 
tality impressed  no  one  at  the  time  as  a  thing  of 
importance.  Writing  of  the  occasion  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  Haj'  and  Nicolay  gave  the 
speech  a  chapter  in  the  great  Lincoln  biography 
and  a  recognition  it  was  far  from  receiving  oil 
the  day  of   its  utterance. 

Among  these  intimate  pictures  of  Lincoln  is 
one  in  his  favorite  role, — pardoner  of  condemned 
soldiers : 

"To-day  we  spent  six  hours  deciding  on  Court 
Martials,  the  President,  Judge  Holt  and  L  I 
was  amused  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
President  caught  at  any  fact  which  would  jus- 
tify him  in  saving  the  life  of  a  condemned  sol- 
dier. Pie  was  only  merciless  in  cases  where 
meanness  or  cruelty  was  shown.  Cases  of  cow- 
ardice he  was  especially  averse  to  punishing 
with  death.  He  said  it  would  frighten  the  poor 
fellows  too  terribly  to  shoot  them.  One  fellow 
who  had  deserted,  and  escaped,  after  conviction, 
into  Mexico,  he  sentenced,  saying:  'We  will 
condemn  him  as  they  used  to  sell  hogs  in  In- 
diana, as  they  run'." 


Forty  years  after  John  Hay  made  these  pen 
sketches  of  Lincoln,  at  the  close  of  a  great  ca- 
reer, be  sat  in  the  chair  of  Webster  and  Seward 
at  Washington.  He  had  been  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  as  Ambassador,  be  had  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  two  Presidents,  McKin- 
ley  and  Roosevelt,  and  was  then  acclaimed  as 
the  first  statesman  of  his  time.  But  neither 
fame  nor  time  dimmed  the  memory  of  that  Great 
Companionship  and  among  the  last  entries  in 
his    diary   is    the    following: 

"June  13,  1905 — I  dreamed  last  night  that  I 
was  in  Washington  and  that  I  went  to  the  White 
House  to  report  to  the  President,  who  turned 
out  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  very  kind  and 
considerate  and  sympathetic  about  my  illness. 
He  said  there  was  little  work  of  importance  on 
hand.  He  gave  me  two  unimportant  letters  to 
answer.  I  was  pleased  that  this  slight  order  was 
within  my  power  to  obey.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  Lincoln's  presence  in  the  White 
House.  But  the  whole  impression  of  the  dream 
was  one  of  overpowering  melancholy." 

He  died  July  1,   1905. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  FARMER. 

"One  Deccmlicr  (I:iy  in  the  year  1788  a  Mr- 
ginia  gentleman  sat  before  his  desk  in  his  man- 
sion beside  the  Potomac  writing  a  letter.  He 
was  a  man  of  fifty-six,  evidently  tall  and  of 
strong  figure,  but  with  shoulders  a  trifle  stooped, 
enormously  large  hands  and  feet,  sparse  grayish- 
chestnut  hair,  a  countenance  somewhat  marred 
by  lines  of  care  and  marks  of  smallpox,  withal 
benevolent  and  honest-looking — the  kind  of  man 
to  whom  one  could  intrust  the  inheritance  of  a 
child  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  care- 
fully administered  and  scrupulously  accounted 
for  to  the  very  last  sixpence. 

"The  letter  was  addressed  to  an  Englishman, 
by  name  Arthur  Young,  the  foremost  scientific 
farmer  of  his  day,  editor  of  the  Annals  of  jlgri- 
culturc,  author  of  many  books,  of  which  the 
best  remembered  is  his  Travels  in  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  still 
read    by    every    student    of    that    stirring    era. 

"  'The  more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural 
affairs,'  such  were  the  words  that  flowed  from 
the  writer's  pen,  'the  better  I  am  pleased  with 
them;  insomuch,  that  I  can  nowhere  find  so 
great  satisfaction  as  in  those  innocent  and  use- 
ful pursuits.  In  indulging  these  feelings  I  am 
led  to  reflect  how  much  more  delightful  to  an 
undebauched  mind  is  the  task  of  making  im- 
provements on  the  earth  than  all  the  vain  glory 
which  can  be  acquired  from  ravaging  it,  by  the 
most   uninterrupted   career   of   conquests.' 

"Thus  wrote  George  Washington  in  the  fulness 
of  years,  honors  and  experience.  Surely  in  this 
age  of  crimson  mists  we  can  echo  his  corre- 
spondent that  it  was  a  'noble  sentiment,  which 
does  honor  to  the  heart  of  this  truly  great  man.' 
Happy  America  to  have  had  such  a  philosopher 
as  a  father !" — From  Paul  L.  Hazvorth's  George 
Washington:  Farmer, 

Copyright  Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1915. 

TAD  AND  HIS  FATHER. 

Every  one  knows  that  most  popular  and 
appealing  picture  of  Lincoln — the  one  in  which 
he  is  showing  a  book  to  Tad.  Well,  there  has 
recently  appeared  a  book  for  young  people  writ- 
ten around  this  picture,  you  might  say.  The  title 
is  ^'Tad  and  His  Father"  and  the  contents  deal 
with  the  boy's  life  in  the  White  House.  Mr.  F. 
Lauriston  Bullard  wrote  it,  and  may  w^ell  be 
proud  of  having  made  such  a  contribution  to 
Lincoln  literature  for  children. 

Tad  was  not  a  very  well-behaved  lad.  He 
had  very  little  of  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  in  him 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  Tom  Sawj-er.  I  am 
afraid  he  was  badly  spoiled,  but  that  of  course 
was  not  his  fault.  He  interrupted  cabinet  meet- 
ings and  made  raids  on  the  White  House  kitchen, 
drove  his  goats  through  the  sacred  halls  and  did 
everything  that  a  President's  son  is  expected 
not  to  do,  but  though  noisy  and  mischievous  the 
record  fails  to  show  that  he  did  anything  mean 
or  cruel.  He  was  a  real  live  boy  and  he  was 
the  apple  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  eye.  After  hav- 
ing lost  one  son  in  the  White  House  we  can 
hardly  blame  him  for  being  a  little  indulgent  with 
Tad.  Here  follows  one  of  the  stories  from  Mr. 
Bullard's   book : 

"One  night,  earlj'  in  1864,  Grover's  National 
Theatre  was  so  crowded  that  scarcely  a  foot  of 
standing  room  was  unoccupied.  The  audience 
represented  almost  every  class  of  persons  in  the 
States  of  the  West  and  North.  Fashionable 
women  filled  the  boxes,  some  of  them  belonging 


to  old  Washington  families  whose  sympathies 
were  predominantly  witli  the  South.  The  per- 
manent and  the  floating  populations  of  the  city 
were  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  many  strangers 
looked  curiously  upon  the  scene.  The  predomi- 
nating color  was  army  blue,  for  multitudes  of 
soldiers  were  always  in  the  city  in  those  days. 
Many  Congressmen  and  several  Senators  were 
present,  and  the  audience  had  loudly  cheered  two 
or  three  well-known  army  commanders  as  they 
came  down  the  aisles.  The  orchestra  was  vigor- 
ously playing  the  popular  war  songs  of  the  day 
and  hundreds  sang  the  choruses. 

"Just  as  the  people  were  becoming  somewhat 
impatient,  the  President  arrived.  It  had  been 
announced  that  he  would  be  present,  and  a  box 
at  the  right  of  the  stage  was  designated  for  his 
occupancy  by  the  flags  with  which  it  was  fes- 
tooned. The  appearance  of  an  usher  at  the  door 
of  the  box  was  the  signal  for  the  audience  to 
stand.  'A  minute  later  the  President  entered, 
and  with  him  was  a  small  boy  who  stood  at  his 
side  for  a  moment,  looking  out  upon  the  house. 
There  was  a  burst  of  applause,  and  Lincoln 
bowed  gravely.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the 
curtain  rose,  but  for  a  time  many  in  the  audi- 
ence paid  httle  attention  to  the  stage.  Scores  of 
opera  glasses  were  turned  upon  the  President's 
box,  and  hundreds  who  had  never  seen  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation  watched  him  intently 
now. 

.  "The  'play'  was  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to 
ap'peal  to  the  boy  than  to  his  father.  Tad  had 
seen  it  before  more  than  once,  and  it  was  he, 
indeed,  who  had  persuaded  his  father  to  attend 
the  performance.  It  was  bill^  as  a  'spectacular 
extravaganza'  under  the  t^K  of  'The  Seven 
Sisters,'  and  it  had  run  f^^more  than  eight 
months  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  in  New  York 
City.  A  play  of  such  a  nature  admitted  of  many 
interpolations,  and  during  its  Washington  run 
patriotic  episodes  were  freely  introduced.  In  one 
army  tableau  'Rally  'Round  the  Flag'  was  sung 
by  a  soloist,  with  a  big  chorus  coming  in  on  the 
refrain,  and  such  characters  as  Uncle  Sam  and 
Columbia,  Liberty  and  Union,  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina  were  added  to  the  usual  cast. 
The  play  was  all  movement  and  lilting  melody, 
color  and  tinsel,  and  it  stirred  the  audience  to 
much  laughter  and  enthusiasm.  Persons  who 
studied  the  face  of  the  President  could  see  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  cares  of  his  office,  that  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  strategy  of  the  campaign 
nor  of  the  clamor  of  the  office-seekers.  Politics 
and  war  had  no  existence  for  the  time.  He 
smiled  broadly  and  occasionally  laughed  heartily. 
Tad  had  disappeared,  but  the  President  thought 
nothing  of  it,  for  the  boy  had  the  run  of  the 
house,  and  every  usher  and  stage  hand  was  his 
friend. 

"Quite  in  his  accustomed  way  the  boy  had  gone 
behind  the  scenes,  where  he  roamed  about  at  will, 
responding  to  the  greetings  of  his  acquaintances. 
Finally  he  went  to  a  wardrol)e  and  took  out  an 
army  blouse  much  too  big  for  him,  but  into 
which  he  struggled  nevertheless,  and  found  a 
cap  which  proved  a  better  fit.  Thus  rigged  out, 
he  strolled  among  the  'gallant  soldier  boys'  of 
the  chorus,  until  the  finale  came  in  the  army 
episode. 

"Now  it  happened  that  at  the  time  the  cele- 
brated John  McDonough  was  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  spectacle,  and  in  the  final  tableau  it 
was  he  who  sang  'The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom' 
with  thrilling  effect.  The  soldiers  and  fairies 
who  filled  the  stage  joined  in  the  choruses,  and 
it    was    expected    that    at    the    end    the    audience 


would  catch  the  infection,  so  that  stage,  pit,  gal- 
leries and  boxes  would  all  be  singing  together. 

"Tad  that  night  walked  boldly  out  upon  the 
stage  with  the  chorus  and  took  a  place  at  the 
end  of  the  front  line,  looking  grotesquely  con- 
spicuous in  his  misfit  uniform.  McDonough  sang 
the  first  stanza,  and  as  the  chorus  swung  into  the 
refrain,  he  caught  sight  of  Tad,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  the  President's  son.  Instantly  the  soloist 
walked  across  the  stage  and  placed  the  silk  flag 
he  carried  in  the  boy's  hands.  The  lad  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  waved  the  flag  with  all  his 
might  as  McDonough  sang  the  second  stanza. 

"A  whisper  ran  over  the  house  like  a  fire  over 
an  Illinois  prairie.  It  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
everyone  who  heard  it  looked  again  first  at  the 
boy  and  then  at  the  President.  Someone  had 
recognized  the  lad — some  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive probably,  who  saw  him  every  little  while  at 
the  White  House.  'It's  Tad  Lincoln !'  The  word 
reached  the  gallery,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
farthest  spectator  in  the  rearmost  seat  had  heard 
it.  'Tad  Lincoln,  the  President's  son.  Father 
Abraham  is  in  the  box,  and  his  boy  is  on  the 
stage !' 

"A  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  house  as 
Tad-  bravely  started  in  upon  the  chorus  with 
McDonough  and  the  hundred  stage  singers  behind 
them.  If  the  President  had  been  surprised,  he 
was  hugely  amused  now.  He  leaned  far  forward 
in  his  chair,  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  swayed 
backward  and  forward  with  laughter.  The  audi- 
ence laughed  in  sympathy  with  hinmand  although 
a  few  of  the  ladies  were  almost  v^  tears,  with  a 
mighty  roar  the  great  ci;owd  arose,  the  choristers 
upon  the  stage  moved  forward.'^nd  players,  gal- 
lery, soloist  and  Tad  all  joined  in  that  final  re- 
frain : 

'We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred 

thousand  more, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
While  we  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once 

again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom.' 

"In  a  great  surge  of  ecstasy  the  chorus,  sung 
again  and  yet  again,  rolled  through  the  audi- 
torium, waxing  in  fervor  with  every  repetition. 
It  seemed  to  dominate  and  absorb  every  soul 
there;  every  voice  joined  in  it;  men  who  had 
not  sung  for  years,  and  some  who  fancied  they 
could  not  sing  at  all,  joined  in  that  simple  tune. 
It  rang  forth  with  a  volume  and  majesty  that  put 
thrill  and  fire  into  the  homely  words,  as  if  a  mag- 
nificent assurance  had  taken  possession  of  that 
multitude  of  singers,  an  overwhelming  conviction 
that  the  men  would  be  found  to  save  the  Union. 

"That  night  at  Grover's  Theatre  a  great  tide  of 
patriotism  flooded  every  heart.  Men  and  women 
looked  upon  the  President  and  saw  his  face 
wearing  a  smile  of  transforming  and  irradiating 
sweetness,  as  he  sat  erect  and  very  still  in  his 
box.  They  looked  at  Tad,  and  although  they 
could  not  hear  his  voice,  they  saw  that  his  lips 
were  moving,  and  that  he  kept  his  flag  waving. 
And  as  the  refrain  ended,  an  army  officer  sitting 
almost  under  the  stage  led  the  audience  and  the 
players  in  three  lusty  cheers  for  'Father  Abraham 
and  his  boy.'  As  silence  fell  upon  the  weary 
throng,  the  President  rose  and  bowed — and  no 
diplomat  versed  in  the  usages  of  Old  World 
courts  could  have  exceeded  the  dignified  im- 
pressiveness  of  that  gesture — -and  the  curtain 
came  down." — From  Bnllard,  Tad  and  His  Father. 
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